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CALEDONIA 


OR 
The Future of the Scots 


Up and down the world, in his various 
scrubby and _ subaltern positions—golf 
professional, sub-editor, ship’s engineer, 
chartered accountant, etc.—the Scotsman 
has revenged himself on his mediocre 
circumstances by inventing and dissemin- 
ating a myth about Scotsmen which 
has reached gigantic proportions and 
gained a world-wide credence, with the 
most gratifying perquisites of reflected 
glory for its manufacturers. 

In this legend the Scot strides the 
earth a Colossus, carving out a kingdom 
for himself in the lands of lesser peoples 
who acknowledge his superiority and 
accept his leadership with sulky gratitude. 
Hard-headed, practical, and energetic, 
he shapes the policies, orders the indust- 
ries, or directs the commerce of the 
country of his crowned exile; silent, 
stubborn, and successful, he surveys 
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an earth prostrate beneath his dominion, 
and editors of newspapers, immigration 
officials, politicians, and captains of 
industry unite to praise him. 

Many an_ over-worked, under-paid 
little Scots invoice clerk living in Clapham 
is, with the aid of this myth, able to see 
his conscripted emigration as a glorious 
adventure (which is as if a man ignomin- 
iously kicked out of a fourth floor window 
were to represent himself to the crowd 
on the pavement as the martyr of a 
personal investigation into the laws of 
aeronautics), and tries to look ‘“ dour ”’ 
and “canny ’’, and laughs complacently 
when Englishmen tell him the story of 
the Scotsman who came to London and 
met “only the heids of Departments ”’. 
He struts punctually to his stool as to a 
throne and, with the glamour still over 
him, proceeds for another day to live up 
to the national motto of middling through. 

But the matter does not end there. 

Out of the harmless and consoling 
legend of the conquering Scot, composed 
like other legends out of a vast number 
of half-truths, has emerged, as a natural 
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corollary, a singular and universal belief 
about the country of his origin. It is 
shared by the grouse-shooters who know 
Scotland only as a battue and a Ben and 
the tourists who think that the Trossachs 
are the Highlands, as well as by the 
greater number whose notions of Scotland 
are quarried from the sugar strata of 
Jan Maclaren. The inhabitants of Scot- 
land themselves would be shocked by 
the merest hint that it might not, after 
all, be the true view of the case. 

The truth is that no one—and least 
of all a Scotsman—ever troubles to 
think about Scotland at all, but, if pressed 
for an opinion, the average man would 
probably divulge a vague complex of 
generalizations crystallizing out some- 
what as follows : 

Scotland is a comparatively poor 
country, plain down one side of the map 
and jagged down the other, inhabited 
by a ferociously independent race whose 
surnames mostly begin with Mac. It 
is democratically and efficiently governed ; 
its industries and commerce display the 
enterprise and shrewdness for which the 
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nation is renowned. It is economically 
developed to the highest pitch. Its 
educational institutions are one of the 
wonders of the modern world. The 
people is notoriously one of the best 
educated on earth. An extraordinary 
amount of intellectual activity ferments 
among them; the love of good literature 
and high thinking is widespread, but is 
balanced by a strain of harsh practical 
wisdom. The first is reflected in the 
austere standards of its newspapers, the 
vigour of its mental life and the academic 
glories of its universities. From the 
second derive the prosperity and security 
which mark the peaceable, well-ordered 
life of the community. The people are 
further distinguished for their stalwart 
patriotism. They cherish jealously 
their national idiom, their national religion, 
their time-hallowed customs, and all the 
traditions with which their long history 
has endowed them. 

A pretty picture, seeming to relate 
to some comfortable mid-nineteenth 
century of the world rather than to these 
flustered, disillusioned, unscrupulous, and 
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out-at-elbows 1920’s. It does not relate 
to the 1920’s. It1s, in fact, only a beautt- 
ful picture in a beautiful golden frame, 
a well-nurtured misconception, a whole 
mythology rather than a single myth. 
The 


‘* Respectable Scotland '| Land o’ Grundy ! — 
“Burns! and backstreet pubs | and Sunday !””— 


of Watson Kerr’s satire! still keeps the 
outside of her house washed a fair white, 
but, for all that, her house 1s the House 
with the Green Shutters, and one day, 
sooner or later, the cold morning hght 
will pierce to the dismal ruin within and 
the great legend will be dead. 

So far, however, the secret has been 
excellently guarded, proof of the oversight 
of observers rather than of the difficulty 
of discovermg the truth. Whatever 
else may be wrong with the world, :t 
is thought, Scotland is all mght, what- 
ever else is changing, 1t stands where it 
did. Not even the apparition in politics 
of the Clyde, gaunt and thunder-sired 


1R Watson Kerr’s Annus Mirabilis, 1924 
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has served to dispel this pleasant 
hallucination. 

But how much longer will it be before 
the first whisperings of the truth blanch 
the faces at St. Andrew’s Society dinners 
and spill the brimming whisky on its way 
to aid a Burns enthusiast to honour the 
Immortal memory of the Bard ? 

The first fact about the Scot is that 
he is a man eclipsed. The Scots are a 
dying people. They are being replaced 
in their own country by a people alien 
in race, temperament, and religion, at 
a speed which is without parallel in 
history outside the era of the barbarian 
invasions. Certainly there is nothing 
in modern times to compare with the 
ousting of one population by another 
which has been taking place in Scotland 
during the last sixty or seventy years 
and which is going on with undiminished 
momentum at the present time. 

To-day every fifth baby born in 
Scotland is a little Irish Catholic. In 
Glasgow in 1924, 28} per cent. of the 
children born saw the world through the 
windows of an Irish Catholic home. And, 
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most sinister and significant of all, one- 
third of the crimes committed in Scotland 
are the work of Irishmen. 

It is as well to make it plain at once 
that Catholic and Irish are for all practical 
purposes interchangeable terms in Scot- 
land. True, there has always been a small 
native Roman Catholic population in 
scotland, centred mainly in Inverness- 
shire and Dumfriesshire. In Inverness 
it numbers about one seventh, and in 
Dumfries about one-twenty-fifth of the 
total inhabitants of the county, pro- 
portions which have remained stationary 
for centuries. Nor has proselytism has 
any appreciable part in the revolutionary 
change in Scotland’s religious complexion. 
The Kirk has lost its hold over many 
Scots, but it has not relinquished it to 
the Church. The Covenant’s deserters 
have not been Rome's recruits. 

The problem of dividing the responsi- 
bility for the continued increase in the 
Irish population between immigrants from 
Ireland and the greater fertility of the 
Irish already settled is a ticklish one. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Scotland 
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has naturally been quick to claim the 
growth of the Irish community as a victory 
for the superior domestic virtues of their 
flocks, and, in especial, their freedom from 
what a recent Pastoral Letter of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Scotland described as 
“a grave sin, separating us from the 
friendship of God, and rendering us liable 
to eternal punishment ’’—Birth Control. 

It is gravely to be doubted, however, 
whether there is much to choose between 
the Irish and the Scottish working classes 
in this respect. The Scots workman has 
always taken his marital relations simply 
and realistically. The creed which still 
provides much of his moral environment 
gives him, moreover, copious examples 
among the Hebrew patriarchs and the Re- 
formers, as persuasive as any precepts of 
an infallible church. Direct evidence 
on the question is not lacking. In one 
populous mining district where compari- 
sons were made, the Scottish birth-rate 
was In 1922 higher than the Irish. Aber- 
deen, a purely Scots city, has a slightly 
higher birth-rate than Dundee, which 
is one-fifth Irish. 
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It is impossible to do more than guess 
at the average annual Irish immigration 
into Scotland as there are no figures 
which give the information. This extra- 
ordinary absence of data characterizes 
almost every branch of social and economic 
enquiry in Scotland, in itself an illuminat- 
ing comment on the national mentality. 
That immigration continues, and in large 
volume, may be inferred from a comparison 
of the numbers of Irish and Scottish 
school-children in Glasgow, Lanarkshire, 
Renfrew, Dumbarton, Dundee, and Edin- 
burgh, during the post-war period. Had 
the two populations remained in the same 
proportions, the natural change in the 
numbers at the end of this period as com- 
pared with the beginning would have 
shown a loss of 620 Scots and 335 Irish. 
The actual results reveal a Scots loss of 
6,300 and an Irish gain of 5,540. 

The immigration figures are, however, 
unimportant ; the essential facts are that 
the present Irish Catholic population is 
about 650,000 out of a total population 
of 4,880,000, that the Irish have doubled 
their numbers in the last forty years, 
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and that year after year they add village 
to village and town to town, creeping 
steadily East across the central industrial 
belt, driving the aboriginal population 
before them, and bringing with them their 
own habits, customs, faith, and penchant 
for political intrigue. Where they come 
the Scots go. The Scottish lion and the 
Irish bull will not he down together. 
Already there are villages that are entirely 
Irish, and towns that are predominantly 
Irish; already the Roman Catholic 
communion is the largest in Glasgow ; 
already revolvers have been drawn and 
blood has been spilt in the feuds of Orange 
and Green. Donnybrook is an institution 
that the Irish take about with them as 
the Jews did the Ark of the Covenant. 
And already the general influence of the 
new population makes itself felt. For 
example, the staffs of one group of Scottish 
newspapers have instructions not to 
publish a word that might give offence to 
an Irish reader. 

Those who have been brought up to 
the great Scottish legend will naturally 
be prone to find in this immense influx 
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the portent of an economic development 
that has outstripped the natural growth 
of the Scottish people. But unfortunately 
it coincides with an emigration of Scots 
from Scotland which begins to assume 
the aspect of arout. A liner drops anchor 
in a quiet Highland loch and _ strips 
an island or two as berry-pickers a hill- 
side. It is not the surplus of adventurous 
youth that goes: a whole stock is up- 
rooted. Since the war over 300,000 
Scots have gone abroad never to return, 
and by 1936 it is likely that one million 
will have left the country since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. It is this 
that gives its peculiarly sinister aspect 
to the Irish inundation. 

But, to a foreigner, educated by his 
newspapers to believe in the jealously 
nationalist Scot who is always fighting 
his Bannockburns over again, the 
strangest thing about all this is that events 
which would have caused a race war in 
America and a pogrom in most European 
countries are not even a minor political 
issue in Scotland. If it had not been that 
a religious as well as a racial revolution 
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was taking place the very existence of 
the Irish invasion would have only been 
vaguely suspected. As it is, the Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland alone has ex- 
hibited the slightest concern over what is 
the gravest race problem confronting 
any nation in Europe to-day. And the 
public spirit of the Church is suspect. 
They think of congregation rather than 
of nation ; and the sincerity of their new- 
found zeal is largely discounted by the 
fact that they never ventured to condemn 
the greed for cheap labour which is the 
root of the trouble. The Scottish Churches 
propose to control the immigration by 
act of Parliament. It can be safely 
assumed, however, that there is not the 
slightest chance of anything happening 
so long as it remains a Scottish problem. 
When England is menaced, swift action 
will follow. 

Nor is Ireland the only source from 
which the conquering Scot is being pushed 
out of his own country. Since the war a 
strong tide of English immigration has 
flowed. There are now more Englishmen 
living in Glasgow than there are Scots in 
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that prostrate Scottish dependency, 
London. English shops and stores have 
trebled since 1918. “ Everywhere”, 
laments one observer, “is the English 
professional man and shopkeeper and 
the Irish labourer.” The greater servility 
and more insinuating manners of the 
Englishman behind the counter have 
been held responsible for his success, 
but this seems a gibe that the most 
efficient of races could have spared. After 
all, no one has ever called the Scots a 
nation of shopkeepers. 

It may be supposed, however, that the 
Scot—the hard-headed Scot—who does 
not trouble about a sentimental question 
such as which race is to inhabit his country, 
is a good steward of its material wel- 
fare. We shall see. 

The ‘lad o’ pairts,’ in Scottish fiction 
of the more unctuous kind, turns for a 
last time to wave farewell to the little 
thatched, white-walled cottage with the 
peat-reek blue above its ‘lum’ before he 
sets out to Edinburgh to conquer the Kirk 
or to London to conquer the ‘ Street.’ 
The “lad o’ pairts’ in Scottish fact is, 
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however, likelier to wave farewell to a 
room in a back-land tenement where the 
gas must burn all day and where he, 
his mother and father, brothers and 
sisters, sleep in one bed at nights. 

Slums are to Scotsmen a common- 
place, and to Englishmen who have not 
visited them a wild exaggeration. “ We 
have as bad in London,” they will say. 
They have not. There is nothing in 
Europe to compare for vastness and 
vileness with the slums in Scottish cities. 

Once, in a train in Scotland, 1 met a 
wealthy English manufacturer who had 
been lured by his curiosity to visit one 
of Glasgow's slum districts. His horror 
was highly diverting. ‘I emptied my 
pockets of money,” he said, “ and went 
back to my hotel for more. What else 
could one do? These children were 
like animals.” 

But in Scotland there is no horror, 
and if, occasionally there is despair, 
the most prevalent attitude is apathy 
and a vehement desire to say and think 
as little as possible about an unsavoury 
topic. The only book on Scottish slums 
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with any imaginative power and passion 
in it 1s the work of an Englishman. The 
ringleaders in the revolt against the 
Clydebank housing conditions which 
culminated in the famous rent strike 
were English settlers. These are truths 
with which the more persistent kind of 
Scottish social nuisance can be confronted 
with the most eacellent results. 

Nor are the slums a local ailment. 
They are a malignant disease affecting 
the whole body of the nation. Two million 
people lLve more than two in a room. 
It 1s ludicrous to pretend, as the vast 
majority of Scotmen do, that their 
country 1s at the same level of prosperity 
and civilization as England and 1s faced 
by social problems that do not differ in 
intensity from England's, so long as 
forty-five per cent of Scotsmen live more 
than two in a room as compared with 
g.6 per cent of Enghshmen. The gulf 
between the two countries 1s not that 
dividing poor and rich relations but 
rather that between coolies and their 
white exploiters. Of the imbabitants 
of Wishaw and Coatbridge, two towns 
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in the Lanarkshire industrial region, 
twenty-three per cent. live in one-room 
houses, the corresponding figure for all 
England and Wales being 1.7 per cent. 
But figures selected from a vast mass 
of statistics only draw the outline of this 
monster: a visit to one of those dwellings 
is needed to fill in the colours. There, 
in a backland (a tenement built on what 
was originally the drying green behind 
an older tenement), a family of eight 
people sleep in one bed in a room into 
which the daylight never penetrates. 
An unspeakably foul odour permeates 
everything — the famous slum _ smell, 
to the making of which centuries of 
filth, damp, soot, bad air, and decay 
have gone. Over the door there may be 
a small label with a number. This 
signifies that the house is “ ticketed ’, 
le. liable to entrance and search at any 
time of the day or night by the sanitary 
officials, The Scotman’s home 1s for 
sufficient reasons not his castle. Wizened 
children peer round corners, stunted men, 
decrepit and hopeless, slouch past in 
the passages, women, their hair hanging 
[20 ] 
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down uncombed under tartan shawls, 
stop to curse their deformed and un- 
washed offspring. The very walls of the 
place are loathsome. With the abominable, 
inescapable stench in his nostrils, the 
visitor turns quickly toward the open air, 
remembering all the stories of the evil 
associated with these places that he has 
heard—the incest, the elaborately horrible 
families. 

Half Scotland is slum-poisoned. The 
taint of the slum is in the nation’s blood ; 
its taint in their minds has given birth 
to a new race of barbarians. Rickets 
and other infantile diseases, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease and various disgusting 
blood disorders abound in an appalling 
degree. The standard of height and 
physical development is low. The slum 
is to be regarded not so much as an area 
of bad housing but as a deadly plague. 
The annual death-rate of adult males 
living in one-roomed houses is 27 per 
thousand compared with 12 per thousand 
among those living in four-roomed houses. 

There is one street in Glasgow where 
there is not a pane of glass in the windows 
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and where women give birth to children 
on a newspaper spread out on the two 
inches of fine coal-dust that covers the 
floor. Dundee, which to the slum adds 
the further monstrosity of a proportion 
of female factory labour four times as 
high as in Glasgow, boasts of the highest 
infantile mortality in Great Britain, and 
the word ‘ boasts’ is not ironically used. 
A Dundee doctor once said to me, voicing 
the local complacency, ‘‘ We kill off the 
weak ones, so those that are left can 
stand anything’. But those that are 
left do not present to the impartial 
observer such an appearance of health 
or beauty as would lead him to share 
this cheerfulness. 

To intrude a few final figures from 
which the price Scotland pays for the 
Juxury of her slums may be estimated: 
The infant mortality of Scotland is 97.7 
per thousand compared with England's 
75; the extra twenty-two represent the 
toll of the Black Death of the slums. 
The death rate over the whole population 
of Scotland is 14.2 per thousand ; England’s 
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It will occur to the reader that the 
Scottish slum problem is somewhat 
dificult to reconcile with the Scotsman’s 
famous ability to manage his own country 
~—and anyone else’s—on a civilized level 
of decency and efficiency. Confronted 
by this dilemma, the shrewd, hard-headed, 
middle-class tradesmen who run _ the 
domestic affairs of the country will agree 
that the slums are deplorable, but suggest 
that they are not so big after all, and 
that their population is a “ submerged 
tenth ’’, whose fate is their fault. The 
answer to which is that one half of the 
population lives below the not too 
exacting standard of the Ministry of 
Health, that to make Glasgow fit for 
human beings to live in would cost 
sixty millions, and that even if the money 
could be raised, no one can see how the 
rents of the new houses could possibly be 
paid. In the meantime, the steel houses 
of a despairing and bankrupt statesman- 
ship make desolate the land with their 
grim solution. 

Turning from “ Caledonia, stern and 
wild, fit nurse for a rachitic child’’, to 
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another aspect of the country which 
again reveals the character of its people 
in an unaccustomed light we find that the 
Highlands of Scotland display in full 
fruition a policy which may be summarized 
as “ Three thousand acres and a game- 
keeper ’’. The recent history of the 
Scottish Highlands is littered with Royal 
Commissions, Blue Books, and emotional 
polemics. It is to the last that this portion 
of the Scottish chronicle owes its peculiar 
flavour of melodrama. Certain wicked 
and heartless persons of title, coveting 
the land of their poor and virtuous tenants, 
drove them from their homes to the 
distant prairies of Canada. They then 
converted the land into sheep-runs, 
intending to make a wilderness and call 
it fleece, but, the price of wool failing, 
they were forced to evict the sheep and 
create vast desert enclosures for deer. 
Against this Lyceum version of the 
famous Clearances must be set the account 
which the noble land-owners or their 
apologists have given of them. They 
confess to having been actuated more by 
a desire to better the wretched condition 
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of their tenantry than to secure the 
purely fortuitous profit from the sheep. 
It has to be pointed out, however, that 
they took singularly little thought of 
the future welfare of the tenants and 
that they have since done their best to 
buy up and destroy all the published 
descriptions of the Clearances that they 
could lay hands on. For the evictions 
were not carried out without some 
resentment among the tenantry, in spite 
of the fact that their spiritual advisers 
told them, and they themselves partly 
came to believe, that God’s anger at 
their sins was once again being exercised 
through the landlords. There were 
moments when failure to acquiesce in 
the Divine providence disturbed the 
rural scene. The evictors had in many 
instances to work swiftly and thoroughly, 
and there was a time when in some 
counties it was a short glen that had 
no burning. 

Seen as through a Blue Book darkly, 
subsequent events in the Highlands 
yield somewhat less of melodrama. The 
making of forests fit for deer to live in 
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goes on apace, and with it the emptying 
of glen and the razing of clachan. 
Villages disappear, churches fall into 
ruins, roads are grown with grass, tilled 
land becomes pasture. 

And at length the glorious present 
dawns, and displays the triumph of those 
who had not been sitting still while 
Royal Commissions sat. 3,432,385 
Scottish acres are devoted to deer-forests 
and employ a permanent staff of 881 men. 
The population of four Highland counties 
is less than it was in 1801. And not only 
is the land made barren; its barrenness 
is as sacred as a Vestal Virgin’s and 
only the Maharajah and the millionaire 
may tread its heathery wastes. 

Almost 500 out of 543 Highland 
peaks over 3000 feet high are banned to 
the climber; inns have been closed, 
roads are illegally barred, intimidation 
is used to shut the doors of summer 
lodgings to intending ramblers, bullying 
agents hound visitors off rights of way— 
all of which was brought to light in an 
indignant book, by an Englishman, of 
course. Braemar villagers are forced to 
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to give their children Swiss condensed 
milk, the pasture being needed to grow 
winter fodder for the deer. By law a 
crofter can be compelled to build a fence 
between his sheep and neighbouring 
deer—doubtless lest they should attack 
and worry the deer—but he has no 
reciprocal claim on the _ deer-forest 
proprietor. The extent of some of the 
forests is so great that an owner can 
walk for several days in one direction 
without treading soil that is not his own. 
One alien proprietor possesses a deer 
forest which stretches from the Atlantic 
coast of Scotland to the North Sea. 

It is a remarkable feature of all this 
that even those who most deplore the 
sterilization of a tract which has in the 
past yielded a crop of fine soldiers, 
scholars, and administrators, out of all 
proportions to its size, have never thought 
of associating its decay with a criticism 
of the Scottish character. As for the 
Scots, their sublime faith in their own 
practical clear-headedness has not failed 
them in this matter any more than in 
any other. They may be heard 
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positively glorying in the recognition, 
as they term it, of harsh economic facts. 
“Economic” is a word of cabalistic 
power among them; the sound of its 
magic syllables gives them the illusion 
of having finally disposed of a problem 
without enduring the tedium of having 
thought about it. It is nothing to them 
that a Royal Commission composed 
mainly of landlords has pronounced 
6,000,000 acres of Scottish soil suitable 
for afforestation (almost a third of the 
total area of the country); that another 
Commission found that over a million 
and a half acres of the present deer forest 
area could be put to more profitable 
use as agricultural holdings; that the 
annual loss to the national revenue due 
to replacing even the sheep-run by the 
deer-forest 1s over {500,000 ; and that 
the sheep farms of Scotland support 
more stock with the labour of fewer 
men than is known in any other country 
in Western Europe (this, in fact, they 
will probably consider a_ veritable 
economic triumph). 

Not once has the development and 
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re-colonization of Scotland been a major 
political issue with the people. Had 
one not known them for a virile, enter- 
prising, and imaginative race, beyond 
all possibility of argument, one would 
have been apt to find something almost 
Asiatic in their abject acceptance of 
the progressive impoverishment of their 
country. They have not made the most 
primitive effort to formulate that rural 
economy in which hydro-electric schemes, 
afforestation, small-holdings, co-operation 
and rural industries will each have their 
due place, and which is the most vital 
need of modern Scotland. True, there 
was a brief space before Lord Leverhulme’s 
scheme for the development of Harris 
had been abandoned, when the Road 
to the Isles was paved with good inten- 
tions. But the ray of sunlight was not 
destined to last long. The ambitious 
and grandiose project which would have 
transformed the island into the scene 
of a highly organized industry founded 
on fishing was abandoned in the face 
of the opposition of those whom it was 
designed most to aid. Its failure was a 
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failure in psychological insight, inex- 
cusable in the King of Soap but very 
natural in the laird. 

Apart from that brief incursion of 
Lancashire enterprise and Lancashire 
impatience into the comatose hfe of the 
Highlands, there has not been the faintest 
glimmer of an awakened intelligence, 
a sense of responsibility, or even a dis- 
satished curiosity about the devastated 
areas of Scotland. It has not been for 
lack of stimulants. The series of bored 
and bewildered politicians who have 
found themselves Secretaries for Scotland 
have provided ample occasions for dis- 
satisfaction. Poor fellows, they are 
scarcely to be blamed. Their position 
was one of diabolical irony. At one and 
the same time they were supreme dictators 
of a country of five million people and 
humble suppliants at the feet of their own 
party leaders for an hour or two of Par- 
liament’s time to introduce some little bill 
a decade overdue; their absurd little 
Tsardom, existing as a quaint survival 
of irresponsibility in an age of democratic 
government, yawned amiably on its way, 
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blissfully oblivious of the clouds that 
loomed ever bigger and blacker over the 
Scottish scene, and thanking heaven when 
there was no painful necessity to beg the 
Prime Minister to let them have an after- 
noon to introduce a measure, “only a 
tiny little measure, won't take five minutes, 
sir.” 

In rg1z, in one of its rare bursts of 
interest in Scottish affairs, when even 
English members realized that all was 
far from well with Scotland, Parliament 
presented the Secretary of Scotland with a 
Small-holders’ Act which gave him the 
key to the problem of the unpeopled 
Highlands. Applications for holdings 
poured in by the thousand ; it seemed that, 
in the nick of time, the Highlands were 
going to be saved. But the Scottish 
bureaucracy had still to play its part. In 
the sixteen years that have passed since 
the embarrassing act came into force, the 
Board of Agriculture has received 20,000 
applications for land, of which it has 
granted 4,000. There are few episodes in 
modern European history so pitiful as 
this of the unfortunate land-starved 
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people who thought that at last the day 
of hope had dawned, and who settled down 
to wait until hope had faded to doubt and 
doubt to despair. Hundreds of them died 
while the slow mills of officialdom were 
grinding ; thousands, weary and resentful, 
listened to the beguilements of the emigra- 
tion agents and found in Saskatchewan the 
land that Scotland denied them; a few 
desperate characters snatched land without 
waiting on the leaden-footed law and were 
sent to prison. Five are in gaol at the 
time of writing. 

Every intelligent person knows that it 
is of the nature of bureaucracies to move 
as slowly as they are pushed, so that there 
is no reason to waste indignation on the 
Scottish Office or its satellites. The 
impartial observer will, however, regard 
the affair as throwing a beam of light into 
the dark places of the Scottish character. 
Seeking to square what that light reveals 
with the accepted pattern of the Scotsman, 
he will look for reasons. The holdings were, 
perhaps, economically disastrous? Only 
two per cent. of them have failed. The 
effect on the population problem was 
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negligible ? In six areas converted to 
holdings, two hundred and forty-three 
families live where twenty-nine lived 
before. 

Let him examine further. He will 
find that the vast afforestation question 
is being handled in such a derisive manner 
that, at the present rate of planting, the 
area available for trees will be covered 
in about six centuries. And not a groan 
from Scotland, not one candidate turned 
out of his seat on this immense and vital 
issue. He will find one London firm tinker- 
ing with that huge potential dynamo, 
the hydro-electricity stored in the High- 
land streams and lochs. A private firm 
nibbling where a nation should be hewing 
out a new prosperity ! What wonder if 
our cool observer grow exclamatory ! 
His wonder may grow to contempt when 
he discovers that other people, not gifted 
with the heaven-sent shrewdness and 
enterprise of the Scots, have discovered 
the latent wealth in the country’s natural 
resources, He will find an English match- 
making firm realizing that there is wealth 
in Scottish forests, and a Swedish firm 
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preparing to exploit Scotland’s great 
peat deposits. 

In a final burst of curiosity, he may ask 
a Scotsman the reason for an inertia and 
indifference that seem, frankly, inexplic- 
able to him. And it is likely that the Scot, 
looking up from his English illustrated 
newspaper in amazement, will display 
some resentment at being questioned 
about such trivial matters and hurriedly 
turn the conversation to China or to some 
other topic screaming from the headlines. 
Wherever he goes, our observer is likely to 
meet with the same blank stare, the same 
hasty change of subject, the same uneasy 
indifference. 

But he may still think it strange that 
even if Scotland, land of the mountain and 
the shrug, is to remain a wilderness by 
the will of its own people, it should, 
with its rare, renowned scenic beauty, 
be a playground for plutocrats and not 
the scene of a wealth-producing tourist 
industry comparable with Switzerland's. 
He will find, as usual, that Scotsmen are 
copious in excuses for their own inaction 
and reasons why Scotland should be left 
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to go its poverty-stricken way. The 
climate, for example, is abominable, and 
then, the cost of freeing for the pleasure 
of a tourist public the vast barren 
enclosures of the moors and mountains 
would be prohibitive. 

The reply to the first objection is stated 
by Dr E. A. Baker, an Englishman who 
knows more of the Highlands than most 
Scots, in his book The Highlands with 
Rope and Rucksack. He points out that 
the mean winter temperature of the West 
Highland coast is higher than that of 
the Isle of Wight, while snow fit for ski-ing 
lies on the hills. But perhaps there is no 
need to take the weather argument 
seriously so long as hundreds of wealthy 
people choose to visit the Highlands each 
year during months which are not climati- 
cally the best. As for the cost of restoring 
the Highland wastes to the common use, 
the whole of the deer forests, grouse 
moors and salmon fishings in Scotland 
could be acquired for {500,000 a year. 

The real reason for the failure of the 
Highlands to become a tourist centre is 
that the landowners, the only people who 
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matter, have everything to lose by dis- 
couraging tourists and nothing to gain. 
They may be heard on public platforms 
asking in indignant tones if those beautiful 
hills and glens are to be defiled by trippers, 
though they do not explain why an 
excursionist is a greater aesthetic abomi- 
nation than, say, a canned meat king in 
a kilt. But their shooting tenants dislike 
the sort of mankind that comes not with 
guns and Rolls Royces but with tents and 
a taste for scenery, and so obedient war 
is declared on the rambler and the tourist. 
Gates are closed where no gates have 
any right to be, and, the trespass law of 
Scotland being most unsatisfactory from 
the solitude-seeking mullionaire’s point 
of view, camping 1s forbidden, inns are 
closed down, (the last inn on the exquisite 
walk across Scotland from Beauly by 
Glen Affaric to the West Coast was 
closed ten years ago, as Dr Baker tells), 
and the natural hospitality of the High- 
land people is warped by threats of 
eviction or loss of employment. The 
steamer services on the West Coast are 
worse than they were half-a-century ago. 
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Thus does the vested interest in desolation 
make the Highlands each year more and 
more a tourists’ Tibet. 

But apart from 1ts maleficent workings, 
there 1s no reason, except the flaws in 
the Scottish character, why Scotland 
should not derive a revenue from visitors 
to its magnificent and varied scenery, 
comparable with that of Switzerland 
which, with an area half as great, poorer 
soll, no minerals and no seaports, has 
a population almost as large as Scot 
land's. 

So far we have been considering aspects 
of the life of Scotland which have been 
visible to the discerning eye for years. 
Challenged with these anomalies on the 
picture of an enlightened and enterprising 
country, the Scot would reply, “ Yes, 
but look at our industries ”’, suggesting 
with a sweep of his arm a hive of energy, 
a field of enterprise, and a harvest of 
prosperity. It 1s, of course, known even 
to school teachers that modern Scotland 
is the child of the industrial age but 
whether her future as an industrial 
country 1s as rosy as the future of a shrewd, 
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practical, thrifty and hard-working people 
should be 1s another thing. 

Unemployment provides one clue, and 
unemployment in Scotland has since the 
war been more persistent and on a larger 
scale than in any other industrial country 
in the world At the present time about 
200,000 insured persons are out of work 
in addition to heaven alone knows how 
many others who do not figure in the 
confessions of the Ministry of Labour 
The proportion of workless in the country 
has always been greater than in England 
—from one third to a half as much again 
And the incidence of pauperism 1s forty 
per cent higher than in England and 
Wales 

Emigration affords another clue In 
1926 four times as many emigrants left 
Glasgow as from all the English ports 
put together From 1gIg to Ig24 as 
many people emigrated from Scotland as 
from Denmark, Sweden, and Holland 
together, countries whose aggregate popu- 
lation 1s four times that of Scotland. And 
the process goes on. 

The bearing of figures such as these on 
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the condition of industrial Scotland is 
evident. She is not holding her own in 
her staple industries and she is not, as 
an ex-President of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce noticed lately, getting her 
share of new industries. The Clyde has 
been beaten by English and foreign rivals 
in shipbuilding. Her best technicians 
have in large numbers departed. Even 
if, by some magic, orders were to come, 
the industry can never hope to regain the 
position it once held, for the most highly 
skilled labour army in the world has been 
disbanded. To take another typical 
Scottish industry, Dundee’s jute manu- 
factures are fighting a losing battle 
against Calcutta, that erstwhile Dundee 
dependency. Already Calcutta supplies 
more than half the world’s finished jute, 
Dundee having sunk to the position of 
furnishing only 13.6 per cent. The Shale 
Oil Industry, once so important in central 
Scotland, has now suffered final defeat 
in its long battle with petroleum. Scottish 
Ouls, Ltd. is now controlled by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company which uses Scottish 
shale retorts to refine imported crude oil, 
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and the continued existence of the industry 
even on this reduced plane, seems pre- 
carious in the extreme. The whisky 
distilling industry is in even worse plight, 
as a result of high taxation and American 
prohibition. In one important centre 
only one distillery out of seven is working. 
The great coal industry in an oil-burning 
age can only be regarded as a doomed 
invalid. The getting of coal in the Lanark- 
shire mines becomes more and more 
expensive and yields a steady diminishing 
margin of profit. 

There is not a single important industry 
in Scotland which, viewed in the light of 
the world’s increase in consuming capacity, 
does not show a decline, all the more 
alarming because it cannot be attributed 
to temporary causes alone. This general 
shrinking of production is eloquently 
reflected in the present state of Scottish 
seaports. In Leith, the second seaport 
of the country, huge docks stand empty 
and desolate, grass grows on the once 
busy streets leading to the dock-gates, and 
4,000 unemployed make the port the 
blackest spot on the Ministry of Labour's 
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map. To visit Leith is to remember 
Bruges. 

And, in spite of the fact that the leading 
Scottish industries are in a state of mani- 
fest decay, there is no sign of determined 
efforts to replace them by new enter- 
prises. There is nothing of that swift 
reaction to the first symptoms of adversity 
which one would expect to find in a 
vigorous commercial people, no ingenious 
adaptations of technique, no fierce search 
for new avenues. The scent of death 
which Cunninghame Graham found in 
the Scottish countryside thirty years 
ago has drifted into the cities, and com- 
merce grows feeble, rigid and cowardly 
initsmiasma. The only hopeful symptom 
is the programme of electrical unification 
which is to be carried out during the next 
ten years under the direction of a Board 
sitting in London. But this is not a 
national scheme for utilizing the hydro- 
electric resources of the country but 
only a re-organization of the existing 
power plants in the industrial area. It 
has nothing to say about Highland water- 
power and the part it might play in a 
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resurrected rural economy. It is only 
an attempt to bolster up the tottering 
machine industries of Scotland. 

Not only is Scottish industry decaying, 
it is steadily ceasing to be Scottish. 
Four out of eight banks have been 
afhliated to English banks on terms 
which, while leaving them much local 
freedom, will tend to make them increas- 
ingly the slaves of the needs and 
emergencies of the London money market. 
Money will be liable to sudden recall 
from Scotland to meet the wants of the 
predominant English partners. Already 
there have been rumours that the local 
knowledge of branch managers, in which 
so much trust used to be placed, is no 
longer being allowed its former liberty 
to meet local needs. There seems also 
some danger that the jealously guarded 
note-issuing power of the Scottish banks, 
which nurtured Scotland’s industrial 
growth, will be lost as a result of these 
new entanglements. A century ago when 
such a proposal was made, Sir Walter 
Scott talked darkly of claymores and 
the Government dropped the idea. To-day 
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there are no Scotts, and the Scots will 
probably congratulate themselves on the 
removal of an “ anomaly ”. 

Scottish railways are now directed 
from London. Local repair shops have 
been transferred to England, the lack 
of locomotives has been the subject of 
many complaints, but the most dangerous 
aspect of the amalgamation to a com- 
mercial community is the absence of 
officials with authority to make immediate 
decisions. 

However, the capture by English 
capital of banks and railways are only 
two instances of a general process of 
removing the control of Scottish adminis- 
tration, commerce, and industry four 
hundred miles further South. The 
Scottish business man shows a self- 
effacing readiness to be absorbed by 
large combines and multiple-unit concerns. 
Examples are numerous. 

The head offices of shipping companies 
which once were crowded together in 
Glasgow no longer fly their house-flags 
in St Vincent Street. They are mostly 
transferred South of the border to London 
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or Liverpool. The important chemical 
and dyeing industries are now controlled 
from England. The Scottish branch 
of the Ministry of Pensions, though 
more economically administered than 
any of the other branches, was closed, 
and at present a bill is before Parhament 
to replace the Scottish Board of Agricul- 
ture, the Board of Health, and the Prison 
Commissioners by departments in White- 
hall. It will, of course, become law, 
although it is opposed by a majority of 
Scottish members. 

One immediate result of this tendency 
is to give increased impetus to a form 
of emigration from the country which, 
though numerically unimportant, is as 
serious and deplorable as the artisan 
exodus—the drain of the educated, 
intelligent, and energetic middle-class 
youth who would normally become the 
leaders of the commercial, political, and 
intellectual life of the country. 

Scotland is already a land of working 
men and petty tradesmen, a land, that is, 
in which both work and trade are destined 
to wither. She is sinking slowly in an 
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economic and racial quagmire, sinking 
steadily, in ignorance—and with the 
motion of one climbing up to a peak. 
She is an annex, half-industrial, half- 
sporting, of English civilization and 
to-morrow she will be a_ proletarian 
state, brainless, blind, resentful, and 
submerged, populated by a nation of 
machine-minders doing the bidding of 
foreign capitalists. Already she no 
longer counts among the nations, The 
proof is that she does not make any 
original contribution to the sum of world- 
culture, not even in the questions which 
most closely concern herself. There 
has been no leader in Scotland for 
centuries, for the reason that there has 
been no conscious mass of opinion focussed 
on Scottish affairs. The shrewd, proud, 
independent, patriotic Scot is a con- 
ception which can now be relegated 
definitely to mythology. The Scotsman 
is a provincial Englishman, and only 
by habit—the habit, for example, of 
laughing at jokes against Scotsmen— 
does he call himself by a different name. 

One characteristic of the provincial 
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he possesses noticeably : he never dreams 
of taking his own communal affairs in 
hand. That is the business of the Govern- 
ment and the Government is something 
remote and aloof. So when the politicians 
descend on him and invite him to be 
indignant or sympathetic about China 
or Russia or Ireland, he duly feels 
indignation or sympathy. Should some 
fanatic in the audience ask ‘‘ What 
about the deer forests?’ his face is 
suffused with shame and scorn, and he 
shouts “ Parish pump”’, in a glow of 
conviction that he has vindicated to 
the great man on the platform his right 
to be considered a broad-minded and 
civilized being. They are not altogether 
to be blamed for being what they are, 
these Butter Scotch; education, religion, 
and newspapers have helped them to 
become it. 

The men in whom Is vested such leader- 
ship of the people as exists in Scotland 
are innocent alike of original thought 
and of constructive statesmanship. 
Lawyers or successful business men, they 
either lack the intelligence for individual 
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courses of action or have a definite interest 
mm remaining obedient cogs in a party 
machine. For if Scotland has produced 
no statesman for two hundred years, 
she has balanced the lack with a prolific 
crop of politicians, faithful party men, 
efficiently carrying out the behests of 
their chiefs and earning a material reward 
only equalled by the contempt which 
accompanied it. Manners and _ Ihbel 
laws have muffled the sound of this 
contempt since the days of Charles 
Churchill and 7he Rosciad, but 1t exists, 
nevertheless, in unabated strength to-day. 

Scotland 1s a country i which such 
ideas as may be found have been imported 
There 1s no intellectual community 
capable of producing the friction of 
minds from which ideas are generated 
It 1s a land of second-hand thoughts 
and second-rate minds, inapt to improvise 
or experiment, an addict to the queue 
habit in the world of ideas, and woefully 
unaware of the time-lag that makes a 
visit to 1t a voyage in time as well as in 
space for most West Europeans. 

Being cheap and easily come by, 
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Scottish education has been the subject 
of much undiscriminating adulation 
from people who ought to know better. 
It is perfectly true that the proportion 
of students at Scottish Universities to 
the population is about four times 
England’s, but no number of half-wits 
will make an educated nation, though 
they be decked out in a veritable rainbow 
of degree-hoods and can marshal whole 
alphabets after their names. 

At a recent Scottish University dinner, 
the speaker of the evening said: “ There 
is this about our universities which 
distinguishes them from English seats 
of learning: they enable the student who 
passes through them to earn his living 
and pursue his career with greater chance 
of success’. A sentiment which was 
received with prolonged applause by 
the company. At an Aberdeen University 
function lately, Sir J. A. Thomson said: 
‘The Aberdeen student has a distinguish- 
ing characteristic, a quiet, dogged deter- 
mination to get there. (Applause.)’” It 
may be assumed that for most of the 
speaker’s audience “ there ” had a meaning 
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bank-managers would understand. The 
expectation that everyone will declare 
a dividend on his education at once 
separates Scotland from countries where 
education—higher and especially Uni- 
versity education, at least—is assumed 
to have a cultural intention. It goes 
far to explain why Scottish Universities 
have sunk to the level of technical schools, 
and why none of thew students ever 
looks back on his university days with 
the pleasure which even vulgar and 
insensitive people can derive from Oxford 
reminiscences. 

The appeal of the system can be readily 
understood. It offers the prospects of 
security and respectability to a people 
which has no strong ambition to beauty 
or danger or the adventures of the mind. 
Much that is strange in the Scottish 
character may be explained by the fact 
that even those Scots who are assailed 
by the temptations of living dangerously, 
in the end prefer a wife and a home. 

The cheapness of the Universities brings 
with it huge classes—a class of 300 1s 
not unknown—and a loss of that personal 
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contact between teacher and _ under- 
graduate which might mitigate the worst 
evils of utilitarian education. And in 
the Arts faculties which ought to be her 
citadels, a plague of embryo teachers 
harries Culture, the fair deserted maid, 
without the walls. 

They are in the majority, the 
pedagogues-to-be, thanks to the wisdom 
of the Scottish Education Department 
which confers certain privileges of the 
sort they can best understand on the 
holders of a degree, to wit higher salaries. 
They regard the time they spend at the 
University as a necessary but tedious 
prelude to their little pontificate of the 
class-rroom, a prelude to be got over 
as quickly as possible and forgotten 
immediately. They bring their wretched 
idolatry of examinations and marks into 
the class-rooms and their mean, stereo- 
typed mental processes into the social 
life of the University, pushing out by 
sheer weight of numbers all that is not 
made in their own image. To them, 
knowledge is a series of ‘ subjects’’, to 
be carefully written down in note-books, 
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swotted up for examinations, and event- 
ually passed out of and obliterated. 
They have made examinations and marks 
the main pillars of Scottish University 
education. 

The puzzled Englishman who endeavours 
to explain Scottish Universities in terms 
of Oxford and Cambridge is likely to 
remain long in the desert of misunder- 
standing. The true comparison is with 
those useful institutions which exist to 
provide young gentlemen with the 
wherewithal to bluff their way through 
the terrors of Army examinations into 
the peace of Sandhurst. Education in 
scotland has become a vast conspiracy 
in which the examiner is the dupe and 
marks the booty. 

The gospel according to marks is 
a natural corollary of an education 
which has a specific practical purpose 
and must therefore show a precise cut-and- 
dried result. There is perhaps something 
in its sharp, sure, inescapable classifi- 
cation of intellect which finds a response 
in the Scottish mentality. Second-rate 
minds have the comforting assurance 
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that they are only so many measurable 
paces behind (or ahead of!) first-class 
minds while still in the same category. 
There is no desolating assertion that 
there is an entirely distinct, a higher 
class, between which and _ themselves 
an unbridgeable gulf yawns—no genius. 
We are more concerned, however, with 
the palpable premium the system puts 
on unintelligent book-grinding, on “ mug- 
ging up ’’, and on plodding second-rateness 
as against originative thinking and true 
ability. 

It also accounts for the dreary cult 
of the note-book (give these people a 
subject and they will soon make shorthand 
of it) and the unpopularity of certain 
“subjects ’’, such as English Literature 
which do not lend themselves to verbatim 
reporting or to brainless cramming. A 
fool, no matter how much he swots, 
will still discuss Shakespeare like a fool, 
unless he learns by heart, and repro- 
duces, some published criticism, a practice 
for which examiners in English at Scottish 
Universities have constantly to keep a 
weather eye open. Classes such as Litera- 
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ture are the cause of an acute feeling 
of grievance among undergraduates. It 
is felt that they give a most unjust and 
immoral opportunity to that idle, 
reprehensible thing, intelligence, at the 
expense of study and hard work and the 
“quiet, dogged determination to get 
there ”’. 

One must not be thought to speak 
disrespectfully of examinations. They 
are a useful substitute for anthropometry 
or drawing lots, but they have nothing 
to do with education. In Scotland 
they take the place of education. 

The Church in Scotland, by which I 
mean the native Presbyterianism in its 
several forms, has long been intellect- 
ually null. It is now displaying, in a 
degree alarming to those who have an 
interest in maintaining its supremacy, 
signs of a falling off in popular approval 
which is to be attributed partly to the pop- 
ular detection of its mental and spiritual 
bankruptcy and partly to the scandalous 
complacency with which it has tolerated 
the social degradation of the great mass 
of its flock. Up to r9r1, the Presbyterian 
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churches kept their grip on Scotland; 
after that year, as statistics show, the 
flock began to leave the fold at a brisk 
and ever brisker rate. In fifteen years 
church attendance figures have fallen 
thirty per cent. The alien immigrant 
cannot be blamed. Aberdeen’s figures 
are aS grave a cause of alarm to the 
Assemblies as those of any other city, 
and Aberdeen is still staunchly Scottish. 
Nor does the path to Rome _ beckon 
alluringly. The strayed sheep have 
wandered to no other pasture save, 
perhaps, that watered by the Sunday 
newspapers. Scotland is tightening her 
Bible belt, that is all, and in nothing 
has this been shown so clearly as in her 
persistent defiance of the orders, rained 
on her from almost every pulpit, and 
backed by intimidating evidence of the 
Divine authority, to vote “ Dry’ in the 
Local Option Polls. In this matter of 
the Temperance question there is no 
sign of a civilized attitude of mind, 
nothing but offensive extremes. No 
one sees that the trouble in Scotland 
is not that there is too much drunkenness 
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but that there are too few people drinking. 

The Scottish Reformation was the 
single-handed work of a man with a taste 
for French logic, French wines, the 
society of women, and convivial supper 
parties on Sunday evenings. It was an 
intellectual feat. It pinned God, in a 
sllighty abridged form, within The Shorter 
Catechism. 

From the days of Knox, however, no 
intellectual development has taken place 
in Scottish religion. To-day, its best 
products are men of the missionary 
type, expounding a rough-and-ready banjo 
Christianity to the natives of Central 
Africa. It has no one capable of teaching 
a philosophic theology that would not be 
instantly rejected by the minds of 
educated people. The very vocabulary 
of its preachers, plentifully interlarded 
with unctuous tags, disgusts and estranges 
the younger generation to whose Freud- 
and Shaw-tinctured minds threadbare 
doctrines are not any more recommended 
because they are clothed in a phraseology 
borrowed from some minor prophet. 
It has no parallel to Inge in England, 
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Its St Pauls are apostles to the genteel, 
preaching in their ugly, comfortable, 
suburban churches a vague and sickly 
creed of benevolence in which a nebulous 
Redeemer presides over a_ pleasant 
drawing-room game of doing good to 
others. 

To such degenerate twaddle has the 
harsh logic of Calvin fallen! Or drifted, 
rather, because there has been no 
acknowledged movement in the doctrinal 
position of Presbyterianism since Knox, 
and, if attacked, it would probably 
snarl from a fundamentalist corner. 

The callous indifference with which 
the Scottish clergy have witnessed the 
steady submerging of the great mass 
of their people into slumdom and economic 
subjection is perhaps a more serious 
charge against them. They have always 
been quick to discern in the sins of the 
poor the just occasion of their low wages, 
wretched housing, high death-rate, and 
all the other plagues with which the 
Lord has smitten them. The Old 
Testament afforded excellent apologetics 
for the Industrial Revolution, and the 
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intense individualism of Calvinistic 
Theology, in which each one becomes 
the capitalist of his own soul, was reflected 
in the singularly heartless development 
of machine industry in Scotland. The 
creation of a rich bourgeoise within 
the Calvinistic church stripped from it 
its early democratic character. Though 
there are isolated instances where Presby- 
terlanism still means Calvin and not 
Coolidge, the Scottish church has been, 
and is, a loyal ally of rigorous capitalism. 
On the whole, the condition of Scotland 
has never wrung from its clergy even that 
“holy groan” which one of their prede- 
cessors was wont to reserve for his public 
communings with the Almighty. The 
ordinary clergy have washed their hands of 
the slum population. In such decent 
Christian charity as is practised in the 
slums the lead is taken by non-Scottish 
clergy. 

Turning from the pulpit to the press, 
we find that the newspaper with the 
highest circulation in Scotland is one of 
the five English-owned journals pub- 
lished in the country; the newspaper 
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whose circulation comes next is the 
Daily Mail. Scottish newspapers are, 
at their best, good provincial sheets and 
nomore. There is no national newspaper 
looking to Scotland first and at the rest 
of the world through Scottish eyes. Not 
one of them has shown even the ambition 
to transcend its provincial status and to 
become a national organ as The Man- 
chester Guardian has done. The greatest 
condemnation of the Scottish press is 
that not once has there appeared in a 
Scottish newspaper an article devoted to 
an intelligent scrutiny and investigation 
of a Scottish problem. It is in such ways 
that the people have grown up in the 
incredible ignorance of their own country’s 
state which has already been noticed, and 
in the illusion that their problems and 
difficulties were identical with those of 
England. 

A Scottish editor’s vital cord is the 
telegraph wire uniting him with his London 
office. In his relations to his political 
party he is plus rovaliste que le roi, betray- 
ing an absence of independent criticism 
which an intelligent foreigner would have 
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no hesitation in ascribing to bribery. 
But the Scottish press has not even this 
excuse. 

For the rest, it appears to have no 
conception of the nation higher than that 
of a tax-paying, tax-grudging congrega- 
tion of dull-witted petty tradesmen. The 
idea of a national genius expressing itself 
in art, literature, drama, or music may 
occasionally (at least once a year on 
Burns’s day) entice a leader-writer from 
serious matters like Trade Union Legis- 
lation to the bestowal of a patronizing 
platitude or two. But any notion that 
Art may be present and alive ; any notion, 
above all, that it really matters a hang 
except as a harmless recreation for the 
declining years of retired business men— 
all that is respectably absent, as the first 
man who acts on the assumption that art 
both matters and is alive will painfully 
discover. 

The literary level of the press is low, a 
circumstance which is to be attributed 
partly to the fact that Scottish news- 
paper proprietors do not pay such high 
salaries to their editorial staffs as they can 
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obtain on London or English provincial 
papers, and partly to a deliberate policy 
of stamping out any attempt at original 
or striking expression which would mark 
out a journalist of talent from the hum- 
drum routineers. Literary skill is suspect 
—and this suspicion is a symptom of the 
inferiority complex that is hag-riding 
the nation. 

One exception must, however, be made 
to these general observations. A well- 
known weekly Socialist paper published 
in Glasgow has gained both fame and 
circulation beyond the border. It is the 
only Scottish paper which displays any 
anxiety to obtain first-hand intelligence 
about current problems; its editorial 
comments are characterized by a rough wit 
and pungency which makes the vaticina- 
tions of its contemporaries seem nerve- 
less and anaemic, mere disembodied 
wraiths of utterance. Even more than 
they, however, it suffers from the strangely 
narrow vision which can see man only as 
a kind of economic monster. 

Literature in Scotland. There is no 
literature in Scotland. The country has 
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produced none in the twentieth century, 
or to be exact, since the year 1901, when 
the House with the Green Shutters was 
reared in the midst of a kailyard gone to 
seed. The publishing of books has been 
dead in the country for a very much longer 
period, unless the issuing of brochures 
in tartan covers, containing coloured views 
of the Trossachs interspersed with excerpts 
from The Lady of the Lake can be dignified 
with the name. 

There has been, since the war, one 
modest and shortlived attempt to create 
a national publishing house in Edinburgh 
but this is the only ripple in the stagnant 
pool, the only, and probably the last, 
spark of dissatisfaction with the complete 
dependence of the country on English 
presses. The book-buying public is, as 
a matter of fact, extraordinarily small. 
In Norway, which has half the population, 
an author can live comfortably on cheques 
from his publisher. In Scotland he could 
not keep himself in whisky. 

Such interest in literature as exists 
finds its expression in a curious substitute 
for intelligent appreciation, the forming 
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of associations to worship the memory 
of dead authors and to celebrate their 
anniversaries with great eating, drinking, 
and platitudinizing parties. Thus there 
are Scott Clubs, Stevenson Societies, and 
the all-powerful Burns Clubs. Officered 
mainly by lawyers, business men and 
ministers, they exist to prove that the 
objects of their worship were not only 
great men of letters but, also, and more 
important, good citizens, pious Christians, 
and sound anti-socialists. They have 
already made Burns safe for hypocrisy. 
An eminent physician has proved con- 
clusively a hundred and thirty years after 
the event that alcohol had no part in 
bringing about the poet’s death. In order 
that the last lingermg doubts about 
Burns's respectability should be dispelled, 
it only remains for an eminent obstetri- 
cian to discover that the ladies who 
saddled Burns with the paternity of their 
children were deluded by partheno- 
genesis, or hero-worship, or actuated by 
spite. 

After that it will be an easy 
task to transform Stevenson into a 
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child’s garden of virtues. Already 
there has been an indignant outcry 
against a biography which lifted the 
curtain on some aspects of his life they 
would not approve of in the Sunday 
schools. The work of the man with the 
muckrake was plainly detected and, 
in a counter biography of resolute myopia, 
Stevenson was rehabilitated as a P.S.A, 
Saint. 

The Scots are incapable of considering 
their literary geniuses purely as writers 
and artists. They must be either an 
excuse for a glass or a text for a sermon. 

It need not be said after this that 
the theatre in Scotland ,as an entertainment 
for intelligent people, has no existence. 
Occasionally a company touring with a 
play of merit in the English provinces 
will venture a fortnight’s dash to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; occasionally 
Glasgow is given the inestimable privilege 
of seeing a musical comedy to which the 
last touches are being put prior to its 
London debut, has indeed the thrill 
of knowing that it is really playing a 
part (though only the part of the miner's 
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white mice) in creating that last perfection 
of art which will later flash in full glory 
upon Shaftesbury Avenue. Apart from 
these modest incursions, Scotland has 
no part in the life of the contemporary 
drama. It knows nothing of the little 
theatre movement which has re-created 
the stage as a form of entertainment for 
others beside the sexually discontented 
and the mentally decrepit. And how 
should it, when the class from which 
normally the supporters of that movement 
would be recruited has lost through 
dissuage the habit of visiting the theatre 
for its pleasure ? 

At the same time, there is a sort of 
Scottish drama (for export only), a strange 
growth whose seeds, blown from the 
Kailyard at a time when the Kailyard 
could generously dower the winds with 
such, sprouted sturdily in the commercial 
theatre. In this Arms and the Manse 
school, as it may be called, the arms 
are those of Bathos, the strumpet, into 
which the authors fall with rapture 
and frequency. Amid the mingled odours 
of Sabbath and saccharine, maundering 
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ministers, grim but kind-hearted elders, 
gimlet-tongued “ managing ” beldams, and 
doctors who never ask for their fee, 
live and move and are by turns pawky, 
dour, and canny. It is all very quaint, 
very sad and sweet and Scotch, and 
it has led to many a good cry which 
would not otherwise have been there to 
give pleasure. But it is not so much 
drama as diabetes. 

The thesis of the provincialization of 
Scotland might be elaborated almost 
indefinitely, with instances from different 
aspects of the national life. The shoddy 
imitativeness characteristic of the newer 
architecture would provide a good subject 
for an essay, for it reveals the extent to 
which the people are cut off from their 
cultural past. There existed in Scotland 
a sound tradition of domestic architecture, 
a style well suited to the local building 
materials, harmonizing with the reticent 
scenery, and admirably expressive of the 
people’s psychology. To-day it is dead, 
and the mock half-timbered brick and 
red-tile ‘“‘ Old English Cottage’, popular 
in England until the English re-discovered 
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the art of building beautiful homes, reigns 
in its stead. 

There is not a nation in Europe which 
knows as little and cares as little about 
its past as the Scots. For most of them 
Dunbar is a name and the history of their 
country a cloak and dagger romance. 
They are not aware that they have had 
any history during the last two hundred 
years. A very interesting series of 
questions on the lines of those enjoying 
a vogue in the popular press just now 
might be set to test the Scot’s ignorance 
of his own history. It might begin by 
asking the name of the Scottish reformer 
who was sentenced to transportation for 
life and who was rescued from Australia 
by a man-o-war sent out for the purpose 
by Washington. Nine Scotsmen out of 
ten have never heard of him. 

Even the Clydeside group in Parliament, 
terror of quiet vicarages where they take 
the Daily Maul, yield positive results in 
the provincialism test. They are on 
close inspection revealed to be only douce 
Scots “ buddies ”, tricked out in Marxian 
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beards, by Clarkson. The deadly respect- 
ability which is grinding all the blood and 
“smeddum” out of the Scottish char- 
acter is seen at its most triumphant in 
this collection of uneasily transmogrified 
Glasgow bailies and Wee Free elders. It 
was the Red Peril press that turned the 
buddies into bogies by giving them a 
lurid reputation which no man with an 
ounce of vanity could resist living up to. 
There is a great deal of Clyde side about 
the Clydeside Terrorists. 

The present generation of Scots youth 
—the last, perhaps, to be predominantly 
Scottish in race—exhibits the symptoms 
one would expect to find in young people 
reared in such an environment, with such 
an education and inspiration. Among 
the working classes the old pride of craft- 
manship is dead; lazy, shiftless, and 
physically degenerate, they make no 
strenuous attempt to find a footing for 
themselves in a country they believe 
to be doomed, while at the same time they 
do not emigrate until they are compelled 
to do so. The spirit of adventure which 
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was at one time an integral part of the 
Scottish nature is dead. And not in the 
working class only. 

The middle class youth seeks safety 
and the Civil Service. He is not tempted 
by business, where a man takes risks and 
uses his imagination. He dreams of 
accountancy, or, better still, a first division 
clerkship. He even feels a faint contempt 
for the man whose part in commerce is 
creative and not administrative. Profits 
are without honour; salary is the god. 
The curse of professionalism and economic 
poltroonery weighs heavily upon him. 
There have been snobberies of birth, of 
intellect, and of wealth ; his is a snobbery 
of undistinguished security. He is the 
apotheosis of the humdrum—and the 
natural product of his peculiar circum- 
stances. 

We have found Scotland, in violent 
contrast to popular belief, to be a country 
which has already discarded those high 
spiritual functions of art and intellect by 
which a nation’s life is expressed and 
justified. We have found the organs 
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corresponding to these functions atrophied 
or atrophying, while a dull miasma of 
the second-rate and the matter-of-fact 
stifles the finer inklings of the nation and 
blurs the edge of its pride. It has lost its 
contact with the main nerve-centres of 
European culture. It gets its ideas second- 
hand. While the great expresses of the 
mind thunder past on their way round the 
world, the Flying Scotsman remains fast 
in its siding. 

We have found a strange absence of 
national conscience and _ consciousness 
accompanied by noisy protestations of 
superiority. Having thrown up the sponge 
of culture, the Scots, we have noticed, 
are now divesting themselves of the 
control of their economic life, of that 
which makes them a separate European 
community. At the same time we have 
distinguished several dangers of consider- 
able magnitude, menacing the racial 
integrity and economic life of the nation 
under cover of a cynical indifference 
unparalleled among Western peoples. We 
have found the racial texture changing 
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with remarkable speed and noted the 
impotence of the nation in face of grave 
social problems. 

We now come to the crucial question 
of our study in national pathology : what 
will be the future of the Scots ? 

If the laws of probability hold good, 
it is likely that when in August of the 
year 2027, that intelligent young New 
Zealander, Mr Macaulay, drops out of 
the London-Reikjavik-Tokio express some- 
where over Edinburgh, he will not be so 
surprised by all he sees and hears on Jand- 
ing as we should be. It is likely that he 
dimly remembers having heard of the 
bitter days of 1985, and he was, therefore, 
not altogether astonished when on the 
first day of his stay in Edinburgh, he 
encountered a vast and reverent crowd 
which watched an ecclesiastical procession, 
with many crucifixes and thuribles. It 
was the Archbishop of Edinburgh and his 
clergy, passing on their way to the 
magnificent new cathedral of St Patrick 
which reared its glittering white spire 
two hundred feet over Princes Street. 
He was, to be accurate, much more 
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exercised over the strange type of dwelling 
he had come across in the poorer quarter 
of the town. 

These houses, which numbered several 
thousands, stood in long straight parallel 
rows on the outskirts of the city, and 
appeared to be built of a kind of grey 
cardboard, very hard and smooth. Each 
of them was of one storey and contained 
two small rooms, and each was exactly 
the same as the others. The general 
impression they made was one of extra- 
ordinary drearmess He had further 
observed a number of men in uniform 
who appeared to exercise some super- 
vision over the ihabitants of these 
dwellings. On one occasion he saw them 
enter a house and remove its furniture 
while they carried out a drastic cleansing 
of the mterior with brushes and buckets 
of water in which a_ strong-smelling 
chemical substance was dissolved 

A few days later, in a Glasgow hotel, 
Macaulay found himself seated alone in 
the smoking-room with an elderly man of 
a somewhat shabby and melancholy 
appearance. There was something differ- 
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ent in his aspect from that of the general 
type of person to be seen in the street. 
This man, at last, is of the old stock, 
thought Macaulay. 

“You are an Englishman, sir?” he 
began politely. 

“No”, said the stranger quickly; 
“a Scotsman.” 

Though slightly surprised by the dis- 
tinction, which to him sounded exactly 
as if a Yorkshireman had insisted that 
he was not English, Macaulay apologized 
and corrected himself. 

“Yes, I am a Scotsman’’, continued 
the other man, “though it is a word 
you do not hear often now-a-days. It is 
ironic, but true, that only the innate 
conservatism of Englishmen has prevented 
the official name of the state being altered 
from Great Britain—a clumsy title—to 
England.” 

The young New Zealander, without 
more ado, stated his perplexities to his 
new friend. 

“You are a foreigner?” asked the 
Scotsman with an uneasy glance. “ I only 
asked’, he went on when Macaulay 
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had announced his nationality, ““ because 
these questions which you have asked me 
are political, controversial—extremely so. 
And it is not wise to discuss such with a 
complete stranger in Glasgow—or any- 
where else in the Irish Belt—until you 
have assured yourself that he has no 
connection with any of the political factions 
of the city. 

“ TI can only answer the questions which 
you have put to me by giving you a rough 
resumé of the Scottish history of the 
last half-century. You are visiting a 
country which is as different from the 
Scotland of a hundred years ago as your 
own New Zealand is from the under- 
peopled, agricultural twin islands of 1927. 
A hundred years ago, for instance, Scotland 
was still largely inhabited by Scots. 
To-day the Irish element in the population 
is definitely the stronger. You may find 
this more difficult to understand when 
I tell you that the total population has 
in the same period fallen by about a 
million—by almost a quarter of what it 
was in 1927. 

“But when an industry begins to 
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decay—as ours have been decaying—the 
first economy is liable to be in the human 
item in the costing sheet. It is not the 
best economy, but it is the easiest, and 
business men, harassed by competition, 
do not as a rule take a very broad or 
far-sighted view. The Irish workman 
was willing to take a lower wage than the 
Scot, and so it actually happened that 
as the state of our industry grew worse, 
the influx of Irish population gained 
momentum. Moreover, as the new manu- 
facturing technique which used to be called 
“mass production’ became universally 
adopted, it was found that the Irishman 
adapted himself more readily to the new 
conditions than the Scotsman did. It 
was not so much that the Scot was more 
a craftsman than a machine-minder, but 
that his intensely individualist psychology 
was unsuited to work in which he became 
the servant of a machine. 

“However, there was more in the 
replacement of the one race by the other 
than that. There are some peoples 
which display a complete inability to live 
side by side. It goes down to something 
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very deep and obscure in the soul of the 
race. The ways of the one are inimical 
and, it may even be, deadly to the other. 
In your own New Zealand you have the 
illustration of the now extinct Maori 
race. Something of the same implicit 
incompatibility operated between the 
Scots and the Irish. In the old days 
the hatred between the Presbyterian Scots 
of Ulster and the Irish was always much 
more bitter than that between the English 
and the Irish. The Englishman liked 
the Irish, ignored them, was amused by 
them, and at times lost his temper with 
them. The Ulster Scots could not stand 
them. 

“Who can tell why such repugnancies 
exist ? It is as obscure as the hostility 
between one germ and another which at 
times leads to the cure of one disease 
by the onset of another. I suggest, with- 
out claiming scientific status for it, that 
it is possibly related to another Scoto- 
Irish phenomenon, which has often been 
noted, the sociological failure of mixed 
marriages between the two races. They 
resulted in a cross-bred type which united 
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the bad qualities of both stocks and 
bred, in addition, a strange nullity, an 
abnormal lack of character and vigour. 
On the other hand, Anglo-Scottish and 
Anglo-Irish marriages have been found 
to produce a more virile and energetic 
generation. But to leave causes for 
effects. 

“ By 1981 the Irish population in Scot- 
land had passed the million mark, and in 
that year the slowly deepening uritation 
between the races flashed into open war. 
There had been fierce racial and religious 
riots at various times in the previous 
decades , revolvers had been freely used , 
regular sieges of the Irish quarter in 
Scottish towns had taken place , churches, 
Catholic and Presbyterian, were burned , 
troops and armoured cars had twice 
been brought from England to establish 
military law in Lanarkshire, which, in 
the earlier stages of the trouble, was the 
storm-centre 

‘And even in the peaceful periods 
between these outbreaks the duality was 
present, too near the surface ever to be 
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forgotten. Elections became more and 
more racial feuds; all the other vastly 
more important issues in national and 
municipal politics were swallowed up in 
that one great conflict. The priest and 
the party boss began to dominate the 
political scene as never before, and they 
brought with them the voting machine 
and the spoils-to-the-victor system by 
which a successful politician rewarded 
with municipal salaries the allies who 
had organized his victory at the polls. 
And the sinister influence of secret- 
societies grew greater yearly. 

“In such an atmosphere, is it any 
wonder that the political life of the country 
degenerated ? There were two armed 
camps and a constant, if secret, warfare. 
Men felt that they could no Jonger afford 
to examine a candidate's fitness for 
office too closely; war discipline—a 
logical deduction, instinctive and not 
imposed—was in force; the nationality 
of a candidate was the only indication 
asked for when a man wondered which 
way a vote should be cast. Vital social 
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questions, matters of international import, 
all such things were obliterated in the 
grand duel. 

“The effect on social life was even 
more disastrous. Irish and Scots lived 
in different quarters, were educated in 
different schools, and attended differ- 
ent churches. Suspicion and intolerance 
poisoned the community. There was no 
coming and going between the two camps ; 
no one could have friends in both, or 
he risked being ostracized by both. A 
marriage between Scot and Irish was 
met with the cruellest of sanctions, ex- 
erted from both sides of the gulf. Decency, 
good-feeling, and the sense of common 
duties and a common good died out. 

‘During the whole period the emigra- 
tion of men and women of Scottish blood 
from the country went on unabated, 
hastening the doom of the Scotsman’s 
domination in his own land. By 1980 
the Irish controlled the majority of the 
municipalities in the counties of Dum- 
barton, Renfrew and Lanark. Two years 
later the great corporation of Glasgow 
fell into their hands. 
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“With the revolution in race came a 
revolution in the relations of the country 
with England. For two centuries Scotland 
had been the faithful and trusted ally 
of her Southern neighbour but, as the 
Irish came to play a bigger part in her 
politics, the spiritual union between the 
two countries loosened. More and more 
Scotland came to rank herself with the 
Irish Free State and the other centrifugal 
components of the Empire. Young men 
living in Scotland came to an increasing 
extent to look to Dublin as their spiritual 
home and to her artists and writers as 
their exemplars. And though these 
tendencies were, of course, anathema to 
the Scots in Scotland, they themselves, 
faced with a problem which did not 
affect England, were thrown more on their 
own resources. Edinburgh after two 
hundred years became, almost in spite 
of itself, the capital of Scotland, or rather, 
of the Scots. 

“ The result of the 198 census brought 
all this to a head. England suddenly 
awoke to the fact that a population 
numbering a million, alien in race, tempera- 
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ment, and religion, hung over them like 
a curved scimitar. And, just as suddenly, 
the regulation of Irish immigration which 
had been denied to the pleading of a 
generation of Scottish members of Parlia- 
ment was made law by the Cohen Act 
of 1985. Dublin instantly retaliated by 
insisting that this was a breach of the 
192r Treaty which constituted Ireland 
a free and co-equal member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Her threat 
to leave the Empire had as sequel the 
sending of the Atlantic Fleet to blockade 
her ports. There was fighting in Ulster 
and a bloody renewal of the race-war in 
Scotland. Finally, the Ketchum con- 
ciliation mission smoothed out the difh- 
culties on the basis of permitting a certain 
number of Irishmen into Scotland each 
year. 

“But the Scots were not satisfied. 
The True Scots League, a nationalist, 
semi-military society, enrolled a quarter 
of a million members and an insurrection 
broke out in the Lothians which was 
suppressed with difficulty and much 
bloodshed by a couple of divisions of 
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English troops. Thus ended the last 
revolt of the Scots against their tragic 
destiny. But this final insurgence of the 
national spirit, fired with a consciousness 
of doom, did not pass without being 
fixed for ever in a body of beautiful 
and pathetic poetry. The stalk which 
had been barren wood for so many long, 
inconsiderable years flowered at the last 
imperishably. 

“It is now possible to calculate almost 
to the exact decade when the last Scot 
will leave Scotland. Already, in Dublin, 
they have begun to talk about Greater 
Ireland. We go to Australia and to Canada, 
now that the United States will have 
no more of us. There are large tracts of 
Siberia which we have made our own. 
But these colonial Scots lose their national 
identity. They quickly develop a pro- 
tective colouring suitable to their environ- 
ment. It is their ambition to conform. 
True, there are some parts of Canada where 
for a generation they have survived as a 
distinguishable element in the community, 
with a newspaper press of their own, subsi- 
dized by the pulp millionaire Mackenzie. 
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Seven years ago they raised two million 
dollars to take Burns’s cottage to Toronto 
and rebuild it there. I believe they are 
rather disliked, as the Jews used to be. 
You will know about that better than I. 
At any rate, their young men are becoming 
assimilated as fast as they can. It is 
no longer the fashion to cherish the national 
traditions. A faint air of music hall 
absurdity has always clung to the name 
‘Scot,’ and susceptible young men do 
not like to be associated with a ridiculous 
figure. 

“In any case we who were left at home 
have lost the national peculiarities which 
once distinguished us. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, books and wireless are constantly 
carrying into the remotest parts the 
standard English vocabulary and _pro- 
nunciation, and English habits of thought. 
Is it surprising that to-day we can only 
read the classics of our literature with 
the aid of glossaries ? And who troubles 
to read them, beyond a few scholars who 
study them as they do works in any other 
dead language? Burns’s worshippers 
take him on trust, as peasants do the Mass. 
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But we have never learnt to speak English 
with assurance, any more than we have 
learnt to write it with surpassing dis- 
tinction. There is something in us which 
has never ceased to miss our vernacular. 
I suppose it is the natural twist in our 
psychology which, unknown to us, has 
been straightened out. 

“But I have been digressing. You 
asked about those houses. They are 
curious, certainly, though not more so 
than the circumstances which led to their 
erection. Although the population has 
now diminished, there was a time when 
it grew in the urban areas faster than 
houses could be built to shelter it. The 
same problem affected most European 
countries, but Scotland most acutely. 
There were various reasons: the sudden 
influx of population at the time of the 
industrial revolution, the lamentable 
solidity of the dwellings that already 
existed, and the disease of the will which 
made the people ready to endure conditions 
which to a healthy race would have been 
intolerable. 

“Shortly after the German War, it 
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was found that several hundred thousand 
houses were immediately required. But 
here a new and more baffling difficulty 
presented itself. It was impossible to 
build them so cheaply that the people 
who needed them could afford to pay the 
rents. Gigantic though the sum needed 
for re-housing was, it could have been 
obtained but for this unfortunate fact. 
As it was, not even enough houses were 
built to keep pace with the growth in 
the number of families which was still 
going on; and, as wages were steadily 
declining, the temptation to build them 
did not increase. 

“A drastic attempt at solution was 
propounded by a certain industrialist of the 
time who built houses made of steel parts 
manufactured by mass production. These 
structures were, as you may imagine, 
hideous in the extreme—you'll find one 
in the municipal museum here—but it 
was not on aesthetic grounds that they 
were rejected. Astonishing as it may 
sound, the slum-dweller displayed a 
snobbish disinclination to occupy them 
in which his political leaders encouraged 
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him, and the extreme thermal conductivity 
of the houses re-enforced the prejudice. 
People preferred to crowd still more 
densely into the slums, until in the end 
the sanitary authorities practically gave 
up the struggle against this disastrous 
instinct. 

“About the year 1967 conditions had 
become so notoriously bad that an 
American newspaper sent a special corres- 
pondent to report on ‘The skeleton in 
England’s Cupboard’, as he called it. 
The situation was saved by a Japanese 
chemust’s discovery of a new composition, 
which possessed remarkable qualities in 
resisting the passage of heat and sound, 
and which was hard and durable as stone, 
cheap as cardboard, and could be con- 
veniently manufactured in sheets. With 
the aid of this remarkable substance the 
problem was at last solved The houses 
you saw were built oft. All that remained 
was to educate the people to live in them 
hike human beings. This did not prove 
so simple a matter as might have been 
thought. It has taken more than a 
generation, during which the houses have 
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been under the constant supervision of 
a large staff of sanitary officials. These 
were the men in uniform whom you saw 
at work. They have keys for all the 
houses, which they can enter at any time 
of the day or night. Night inspection is 
of great importance. It is so hard to rid 
some of these people of their old slum 
days habit of sleeping five or six in a bed. 

“And now I hope I have answered 
your questions.” 

“Indeed you have”’, replied the New 
Zealander; “I can only say that it 
surprises me that I should have been so 
long ignorant of these happenings.’ 

“That is not so strange’’, said the 
Scotsman. ‘“ You must recall that no 
newspaper of any importance has been 
published in the country for twenty years. 
There is no reason why one should be. 
There are excellent aeroplane services 
from London, Manchester, and Dublin. 
And besides, a newspaper published in 
Scotland would have no excuse for its 
separate existence. There is here none 
of the raw material out of which news is 
manufactured, except when occasionally 
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our Irish trouble comes to a head. And 
even then the special editions of the 
Dublin and London newspapers are ade- 
quate to meet the local demand for Scottish 
news. The world has become too small a 
place to hold our peculiar institutions. 
Our banks have removed their head 
offices to London; our Stock Exchanges 
no longer exist ; a Scottish circuit serves 
in place of the extinct Court of Session ; 
our factories are controlled from offices 
in England. There are now only two 
Universities, the Catholic University of 
Glasgow and the Protestant University 
of Edinburgh, in the latter of which are 
concentrated the revenues of the former 
universities at Aberdeen and at St Andrews, 
the birthplace of the American national 
game. 

‘We never possessed a native drama, 
and such theatres as existed have long 
since perished before the cinema and the 
listening-in set. What is there for a 
newspaper to live on in such a country P 
Murders. But then murders have a 
universal and not a merely national appeal. 

“We now have a population only about 
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two-thirds of what it was in the 1920’s. 
There are several reasons, the first being 
the complete clearing out of the population 
from the region we call, still, the Highlands 
and Islands. This is the logical conclusion 
of a course of events that lasted for more 
than a century. 

“ The crofters, wheedling a living out 
of the soil amid the wreck of the old 
Celtic social order, were anachronisms in 
a land sacred to the deer, the grouse, and 
the plutocrat. The poor millionaire seek- 
ing some place where he might play the 
feudal lord, the solitary or the hunter, 
and driven out of the swiftly developing 
wastes of America and Asia, found what 
he sought in Scotland. And so the last 
of the crofters went. Hotels and harbours 
were bought up and closed ; villages were 
razed, roads ceased to have a purpose 
and quickly reverted to heather. 

“Now the millionaires hold state in 
their sumptuous baronial castles, guard 
the frontier of their vast domains (aided 
by the assimilation of Scottish trespass 
law to English along with the rest of our 
old juridical system), and maintain their 
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little private armies of kilted retainers 
—recruited for the season, I believe, like 
waiters. 

“ T have heard that one South American 
who owns several of the Hebridean Islands 
has established a navy comprising two 
old gun-boats which fly his flag and 
protect his shores from the menace of for- 
eign invasion by visiting pleasure steamers. 
There has even been a report that two 
magnates of the American cinema industry 
who had quarrelled in Hollywood over a 
certain popular actress, found themselves 
the owners of adjoining territories in the 
Highlands and fought out the dispute 
with the aid of their armies of retainers. 
Unfortunately, the fear of a scandal 
cramped the new Scots baronial style— 
especially when one or two of the trusty 
retainers were badly wounded—a sudden 
message from the Home Office put an 
end to hostilities and the turbulent High- 
land chiefs conducted the latter part of 
the campaign on the stricken fields of 
Wall Street. 

“ T have said that the Highland popula- 
tion was completely cleared out. But 
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there are in those pathless, pathetic 
wastes, a few industrial towns containing 
slums as hideous and mephitic as any in 
Lanarkshire. They are comparatively 
modern creations due to the development 
of the water power resources by the 
industrial trusts. The greater part of 
the power generated is conveyed to the 
industrial belt where it drives and lights 
factories, but some industries, importing 
their raw material, were set up at the 
source of the power. Hence the curious 
anomaly of these up-to-date industrial 
hells set in the desert of heather. 

“The second cause of depopulation is 
the decay of our industries. This is a 
moral rather than an economic question. 
Having abdicated the control of our 
own economic destiny, removed by hun- 
dreds of miles from the fountain-head of 
finance, we naturally get the second 
thoughts of our English masters, a fatal 
factor in an age of quick thinking, quick 
adjustment and fierce competition. It 
would be stupid to blame the English: 
they have a hard enough fight to keep 
their own heads above water. We must 
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rather blame the failure of imagination 
and initiative of our own fathers. It 
is too distant a period for me to offer an 
opinion as to the underlying causes. It 
is only certain that there were under- 
lying causes as there were with the decline 
of Venice or the Hanseatic League. Some- 
how, we ceased to produce men who could 
think well enough and far enough and 
quickly enough. And so we arrived too 
late in the new fields and the old industries 
died, or are dying, under us. 

“Such, in a casual way, is the recent 
history of Scotland. It will perhaps make 
the rest of your stay here easier to under- 
stand. You will note how each city and 
town has its Irish and its Scottish quarter. 
You will note our beautiful Catholic 
churches—the one good thing that has 
come out of our troubles—in curious 
contrast to the dismal temples of Calvinist 
worship. You will see the monasteries and 
convents, the processions in the streets, 
and the shrines and calvaries that seem 
to sprout at every corner. You will also 
find that the Protestant population 
though vastly smaller than it once was 
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is more intensely loyal to its church than 
at any period since the days of the 
Covenant. The meetings of the General 
Assemblies are festivals of fervent loyalty, 
religious and national. It is not difficult 
to guess why. 

“ You will find a scarcity of fine offices 
and shops, but many branches of London 
stores. You will find the Public Libraries 
in many towns under the Roman Index. 
There is a remarkable scarcity of book- 
shops but everywhere are shops selling 
the cheaper English and Irish newspapers 
delivered twice a day by aeroplane. Such 
is the Scotland of 2027.” 

The state of things which young Mr 
Macaulay found existing in 2027 fore- 
shadowed happenings which took place 
before that gentleman was dead. 

The year 2057 was remarkable as seeing 
the inception in the solidly Scottish com- 
munities of Western Canada of that move- 
ment to create in Scotland a National 
Home for the exiled Scottish people 
which was to capture the last sparks of 
idealism in the scattered race. Huge 
sums of money were raised, land was 
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acquired, and several thousand enthusiastic 
youths tilled the soil, built villages, and 
laboured to establish an agricultural-cum- 
industrial society. 

But it is one thing to re-colonize a land 
and another to re-create a nation. The 
Scottish nation was already dead, for its 
life depended not on a sense of racial 
unity (that never existed, in any case) 
but on a complex of influences and 
differentiating factors which had given 
a peculiar twist to the character of certain 
people of mixed race dwelling in the 
northern half of a West European island, 
making them speak, think, act and feel 
in a peculiar dialect. And the corpse of 
these influences was ground into in- 
distinguishable dust under the Juggernaut 
car of standardization: only a miracle 
could bring it to life again and the trruption 
of a few thousand idealistic young 
Canadians was not a miracle. 

It was the destiny of the Scot, like the 
Jew, to die and to enrich mankind. He 
was incomplete in himself, like a fish 
without fins or a plant without leaves, 
but he added to peoples who could use it 
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a complex of qualities which carried them 
to greatness. As in earlier times there 
had been a Scottish strain in Ibsen, Kant 
and Lermontov, so, in the period of his 
completer dispersal, the Scot emerged, 
in diluted solutions, in the veins of men 
of genius. But, as time passed, and the 
distance separating him from all that had 
made him a Scot lengthened, the ripples 
he made in the racial pool grew fainter 
and at last they were no longer to be seen. 
The Scot was dead, dead with the dinosaur 
and the Bushman and the Dodo, and 
buried in the necropolis of the not-quite- 
good-enough. 

What did it matter, anyway? Who 
cared 

Some few English historians and social 
theorists regretted the extinction of an 
ingredient in the national ethos which 
had not been without its savour and its 
strength. A tang was missing in the 
Imperial dish; the banquet was, some- 
how, not so rich. The Scot had been a 
different, in some ways an inferior people, 
the proof of which was that they had some- 
how not stood up to civilization, but they 
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had brought certain qualities, as, for 
instance, kindness, credulity, and a passion 
for ethical orderliness, to give variety 
and many-sidedness to British culture. 

No one, except, here and there, a 
sentimental scholar browsing over old 
poems at a Canadian University, regretted 
the passing of Scotland for its own sake. 
Most people agreed that a corrugated 
world was none the worse for smoothing 
out in at least one place. 
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SIXTY VOLUMES ARE NOW PUBLISHED 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Each, pott 8vo, boards, 2/6 net 


HIS series of books, by some of the 

most distinguished English thinkers, 
scientists, philosophers, doctors, critics, 
and artists, was at once recognized 
as a noteworthy event. Written from 
various points of view, one book frequently 
opposing the argument of another, they 
provide the reader with a stimulating 
survey of the most modern thought in 
many departments of life. Several 
volumes are devoted to the future trend 
of Civilization, conceived as a whole; 
while others deal with particular pro- 
vinces. It is interesting to see in these 
neat little volumes, issued at a low price, 
the revival of a form of literature, the 
Pamphlet, which has been in disuse for 
many years. 

Published by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
Broadway House ; 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Litevary Supplement ‘‘ An entertaining 
series Of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies ”’ 


Spectator ‘‘ Scintillating monographs that 
very lively and courageous series ”’ 
Observer ““There seems no reason why the 


brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score A remarkable senes - 

Daily Telegraph ‘“‘This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant ”’ 

Nation ‘ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time ’’—T S E%ot 

Manchester Dispatch ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite We hope the hst 1s endless ”’ 

Insh Statesman ‘‘ Full of lively controversy ”’ 

Daily Herald ‘* This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment 
The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series ”’ 

Field, ‘‘ We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain As small gift books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter ...’’ 

New York World ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and mterpretative thought of the 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By Jj. B. $. HALpANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh wmpresstion. 

‘“‘A fascinating and daring little book ”’ 
—Westminster Gazette ‘* The essay is bniliant 
sparkling with wit and ~bnsthng with 
challenges ’’—Brittsh Medical Journal 

‘*‘ Predicts the most startling changes ”’ 
—Morning Post 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. Harpane. Second 
ampression. 

““Mr Haldane’s brillant study '"—Ttsmes 
Leading Article ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult "—Spectator ‘‘ This brilhant 
little monograph ”’—Dazrly News 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
tmpresston. 

“Utter pessimism ” — Observer ‘Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post ‘“‘A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged ’’—Dasly 
Herald, 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S, Dhird wmpresstion. 

““One of the most bnilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus’’—Nation ‘‘ Simply 
and brillantly written ’—Nature “In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those mm authority call their morals.”—New 
Leader, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”—Dazly News. ‘‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


‘“We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.”’"—Saturday Review. ‘“‘ The book 1s 
small, but very, very weighty; bnilliantly 
written, 1t ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.”— York- 
shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.”—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER bD’ALBE, D.Sc., 


Second Impression. 

‘‘ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”—Datly Graphic. 
*‘A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.” —Manchestery Dispatch. ‘* Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”—Dasly Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joab, author of “ The 


Babbitt Warren,”’etc. Second impression. 

** His provocative book.” —Graphic. 
‘‘ Wnitten in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. “‘ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.”—Dasiy Chronicle. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovicl, author of “A Defence of 


Aristocracy,” etc. Second Impression. 

‘“‘A stimulating book Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised ”—Sunday 
Itmes ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti femuinistic ”’ 
—Scotsman ‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense ”’-—Observer 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL, With a 


frontispiece. Third wmpression. 

An answer to Lyststrata ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the mghts of woman ”’— 
Manchester Guardian ‘‘Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time ’’—Daztly Herald 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 
‘A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series A delightful and thought provoking 
essay "—Birmingham Post ‘There is a 
special pleasure 1n meeting with a book hke 
Hephaestus The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about ” 
— Engineering ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery ’’—Architects’ Journal 


The Passing of the Phantoms: a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J. PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 

** Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another pomt of view ”’—Yorkshtre 
Post ‘‘ This bnght and bracing little book ” 
Literary Guide ‘‘ Interesting and onmginal ”’ 
—Medtcal T1mes. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 


Plates. Second Edttion, revised, 

*‘ A brilliant piece of speculative induction ” 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading "—Sunday Times ‘“‘ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction ’’—Datly 
Herald 
The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

*“‘Emunently suitable for general reading, 
The problem 1s fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan 1s that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now ’’—From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 


By R. McNAIR WILSON, M.B. 

‘“‘Dr Wilson has added a bmnilliant essay 
to this series ’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ This 1s a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in i1t.”—Evening Standard ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’’—Dazrly Herald. 
Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second Impression. 

** This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series Certainly 
the information 1t contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It1s essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no _ scientific 
Justification.”—Times Leterary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly brilliant book.’’—New Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 


GERALD HEARD. With Io illustrations. 

‘“‘A most suggestive book ’—Naton. 
“‘ Irresistible. Reading 1t 1s hke a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages’’—Datly News 
** Interesting, provocative, and entertamung ”’ 


— Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 


Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.”’ 
—Affable Hawk, 10 New Statesman. ‘ Very 
suggestive ’’— J C. Squtre, in Observer 
**A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions,’’—J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 


Waster,”’ etc. 

““We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone ’—Outiook ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work "—Saturday Review 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonAaMy DOBREE, author of*‘Restor- 


ation Drama,’ etc. 

“‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with dehght.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘* This 1s a delightfully witty book.” 
—Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres 1n 200 years’ 
tame. His gay httle book makes delightful 
reading.” —Natton. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. LIDDELL Harr. 


‘“‘A companion volume to Callinicus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.” 
—Observer. ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘' There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big  subjects.”—Manchestes 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 


A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 

‘*As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
*‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.’’—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scot? 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘ A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’—-Morning Post. ‘* Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of “* Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘** An interesting and concisely written book.” 
—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.”—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘“‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 
Times. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCoLvin, author of ‘‘ The 


Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
. .. Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.” —Westminster Gazette. ‘* This is 
altogether a much-needed book.”—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
** The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘“* The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.”—Datly 
Telegraph. ‘* Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.”—jJ. St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

*‘ Candid and caustic.”—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.” 
—Daily Sketch, ‘* He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.”"—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of “ The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Aflantis. ‘‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections .. . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.’’’—Speciator. 
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Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

** Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well ”’—Obdserver. ‘* It 1s doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays 1n our public and 
private hfe has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State- a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“ A very careful summary ’’—T2zmes Literary 
Supplement ‘‘A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other bnef account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.”—-Saturday Review 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

“ This brilliant and provoking little book ” 
—Observer ‘“‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated 1n parts to make our flesh 
creep ’’— Spectator. ‘‘ A bnilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett 1s a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made 1n life ’’— Dazly Express 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JouHN GLoaG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.” 

‘“‘An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship 1s 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLAS WOODRUFF. Fourth impression. 
“Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page ’’—Sunday Times 
* Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief ”’ 
—Saturday Review Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series ’’—-Observer 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 
Life.”” Second wmpression. 

‘“‘A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with ’— 
Ernest Newman 10 Sunday Trmes A 
brilhant essay in contemporary philosophy ” 
—Outlook The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding ’—New Statesman 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E J DENT, author of ‘‘Mozart’s Operas.” 
In Orpheus Mr Turner made a bnilliant 
voyage 1n search of first principles Mr Dent’s 
book 1s a skilful review of the development of 
music Itis the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found °?.-- Musrcat 
News ‘ Remarkably able and stimulating ” 
—Times Literary Supplement ‘‘ There 1s hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly ’—Spectator 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C A. Mace, University of St Andrew's. 


An entertaining and instructive pamphlet ” 
-——Morning Post Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and wittilv ’—S/ectator 
* Passages 1n it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide to modern 
scientific thought "-—Birmingham Post 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C., F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 


“This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
‘with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’”’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
“Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.”— Daily Herald. ‘ This interesting 
addition to the series.”—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.”’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism. By JoHN 


RODKER, 

“‘Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.”-—T. S. Eliot, in Nation. “‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret ”’, etc. 

‘‘The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’-—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”—Tsmes Literary Supplement. ‘“* His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘“‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN, 

‘“‘ A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.”—New Statesman, ‘‘ This intriguing 
little book.” Connoisseur. 

Apelia, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

*‘ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.”’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘ A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’”’—Morning Post. 

The Dance of Giva, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLitum. 

“Tt has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.’’—S+peciator. ““A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’-—Oxford Magazine. ‘Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements,”’—Calcutia Statesman. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Third wmpression, 

‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.”—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.” 
—Spectator. ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.” —New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—Irish Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARtLILL. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct "—Times ‘Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology 1s goimg to 


accomplish ’’—New Statesman One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series ’’— Westminster Gazette 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
‘Equal to anything yet produced in this 
bniliant series Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion ’’—Spectator A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject ’—JInternational Language 
Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J W. N. SULLIVAN, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

*“* So packed with 1deas that 1t is not possible 
to give any adequate resume of its contents °’ 
——-Times Letevary Supplement ‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum "— 
Spectator ‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner It must be read ’’— 
New Statesman 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of “‘ Problems of Village Life,” etc. 

‘‘ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which 1s slowly but surely 
pushing to the front ”—T2mes Literory Supple- 
ment ‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting ’ —Scotsman 
“* Displays the mght temper, admirably con- 
ceived, slalfully executed ’’"—Liverpool Post 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

** Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic There 1s 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts ’’— Daily News ‘** He 1s to be con 
gratulated His book is small, but it 1s so 
delightfully funny that it 1» well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting ’’—Aeropiane 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By DAvip OCKHAM, 


‘‘ A valuable and exceedingly teresting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 


ment ’’—Datly Herald ‘‘ Vigorous and well- 
written, eminently readable ’’ — Yorkshire 
Post ‘‘He has said what one expects any 


sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion’ of the Press ’’—Spectator 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F RI.B.A. 
‘“Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one ’’—Datly 
Lelegraph ‘“* The historical part is as brillant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired ”’ 
—Dartly Herald ‘‘ Servesanationalend The 
book 1s 1n essence a pamphlet, though 1t has 
the form and charm of a book ’’—S>ectator 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, I think 1s so weighty and impressive as 
this It contains thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and 1 profoundly serious ”’ 
—Dean Inge, in Eventing Standard “A 
deeply interesting and fair minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention, Every word is sound ’’—S?ectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


*‘ Of absorbing interest ’—Datly Herald. ‘* No 
one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard 
facts into the appearance of agreeable fiction, 
nor held the balance so nicely between techn1- 
calities and flights of fancy, as the author of 
this excellent book in a brillant series Vulcan 
is a little book, but between its covers know- 
ledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Sfectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. 


This candid and unprejyudiced survey inquires 
why the majority of marriages to day seem to 
be so unsatisfactory, and finds the answer in 
the sexual ethic of our civilization which 1s 11 
adapted to our social and economic needs The 
problems of sex-morality, sex-education, pros- 
titution, in-breeding, birth-control,  trial- 
marriage, and polygamy are all touched upon. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUvROIS, author 
of © Ariel’, etc. 

This imaginary chapter of world-history 
(1951-64) from the pen of one of the most 
briluant living French authors mixes satire 
and fancy in just proportions It tells how 
the press of the world is controlled by five 
men, how world interest 1s focussed on an 
attack on the moon, how thus the threat of 
world-war 1s averted. But when the moon 
retahates ... 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 


By W. RussELr BRAIN. 

This non-technical but closely-reasoned book 
is a challenge to the orthodox teaching on 
evolution known as Neo-Darwinsm. The 
author claims that, although Neo-Darwinian 
theories can possibly account for the evolution 
of forms, they are quite inadequate to explam 
the evolution of functions. 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
A survey of contemporary fiction in England 
and America lends to the conclusion that the 
literary and scientific influences of the last 
fifty years have combined to make the novel 
of to-day predominantly analytic. It has 
thus gained in psychological subtlety, but lost 
its form How this may be regained 1s put 
forward in the conclusion. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THoMsoN. 

Exit the Scot! Under this heading the 
Scottish people are revealed as a leaderless 
mob in whom national pride has been 
strangled They regard, unmoved, the specta- 
cle of their montrous slum-evul, the decay of 
their industnes, the devastation of their 
countryside This 1s the most compact 
and mordant indictment of Scottish policy 
that has yet been written. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 
Scottish Studies ’, etc. 


A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to 
Caledonia, tracing the movements of a real 
Scottish revival, in music, art, literature, and 
politics, and coming to the conclusion that 
there 1s a chance even now for the regeneration 
of the Scottish people. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background 
Disconcerting prognostications follow 


NEARLY READY 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 
A survey of the methods of government in the 
past leads the author to a consideration of 
conditions in the world of today He then 
indicates the hnes along which progress may 
develop 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T W. Jones, BSc, FCS. 


Chemistry as the means of human emancipa- 
tion is the subiect of this booh Today 
chemistry 1s one of the master factors of our 
existence , to morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom It may 
also effect a startling change in man himself 


The Future of Physics. By L L. WHYTE. 
The last few years have been a cnitical period 
in the development of physics We stand on 
the eve of anewepoch Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
so profound as to mark a stage m human 
evolution This book interprets these events 
and should be read 1n connexion with Galizo, 
by J W N Sullivan, in this senes 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ikonoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITHS 
Taking as text the recent productions of 
classical plays in modern dress, the author, a 
distinguished dramatic critic, suggests that 
this 1s the proper way of reviving Shakespeare 
and other great dramatists of the past, and 
that their successful revival in modern dress 
may perhaps be taken as an indication of their 
value 


IN PREPARATION 
Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 


The Future of Sport. By G. S. 
SANDILANDS. 


The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 


The Future of Films. By ERNEST 
BEITs. 
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